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By 
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REVIEW: Marching protes- 
ters, noisy complaints against 
the society may irritate all of 
us comfortable members of 
the Establishment, but dissent 
has a valid and valuable role 
to play. It brings with it, prob- 
lems of control and in recent 
years the people of the United 
States have been both scarred 
and scared. 

An attempt to put the prob- 
lems in perspective was made 
last night in a fine documen- 
tary called “Dissent in Amer- 
ica: The Rising Chorus” 

(Channel 9). The hour-long 
program was produced by Nor- 
man Davis, director of Public 
Affairs for WTOP. (It is avail- 
able to’ commercial stations 
and can be toad— free — ^by the 
Nation’s educational stations.) 

Alan Barth, the thoughtful 
author of “The Loyalty of 
Free Men,” summarized one 
part of the problem when he 
said: 

“A lack of dissent is the 
most serious flaw ... in any 
totalitarian government. 

“Dissent,” he continued, 
“makes for a most valuable ef- 
ficiency in government.” To 
Barth, even violence is justi- 
fied when a government sys- 
tem permits.no other form of 
dissent. 

He added, firmly: “That is 



not the condition in the 
United States.” 

FOR THOSE who think that 
protest is something new in 
American history, Stephen 
Geer offered some reminders. 
Nathaniel Bacon led a revolt 
at Jamestown, Va., in 1676 in 
an effort to win greater suf- 
frage and lower taxes. Slaves 
revolted in colonial South Car- 
olina before the American 
Revolution. The young Repub- 
lic had to deal with Daniel 
Shays in Western Massachu- 
setts in 1787 and later with 
riots against Civil War draft 
laws, the labor movement, 
CO'Xey’s Army, the Suffra- 
gettes and the bonus marchers 
who camped at Anacostia 
Flats. 

Comment on “The Rising 
Chorus” of dissent was made 
by former Attorney General 
Nicholas Katzenbach, former 
White House laide Bill D. Moy- 
ers, Sen. Russell Long (Dia.), 
Sen. Karl Mundt (R-S.D.), Mar- 
cus Raskin, founder of the New 
Party; Dagmar Wilson of the 
Women’s Strike for Peace, the 
Rev. Cbanning Phillips, first 
Negro to be nominated for 
President at a major p.arty 
convention; police anthority 
Patrick V. Murphy and ARen 
Young, who works for the Lib- 
eration News Service. 

Young identified himself as 
a revolutionary and he de- 
fended the protesters’ use of 
words that most of us call ob- 
scene. He said the words 
aren’t obscene, “they’re vulgar 
words ... a basic part of the 
American culture.” 

He was asked if he would 
give an example of what to 
him is an obscene word. 
Young replied: “Yeah, na- 

palm.” 

Moyers suggested that the 
problems of news gathering 
organizations that cover pro- 
test movements result from 
over-<emptoasis on the “wto,o, 
when and where.” . The press 
may have put too little stress, 
he suggested, on the “why and 
what” of news stories. 


CRITICI M OF TV coverage 
of riots at the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago 
brought a response from CBS 
News President Richard Sal- 
ant and commentator Walter 
Cronkite. (Comment was de- 
clined by network news presi- 
dents Reuven Frank of NBC 
and Elmer W. Lower of ABC.) 

Salant said that coverage of 
demo.nstrations occupied only 
32 minutes of the network’s 38 
hours of convention coverage. 
Cliicago Mayor Richard E. 
Daley, he said, was on the air 
for 38 minutes. 


He argued that the network 
had presented “balanced cov- 
erage, but people remember 
only the pictures of violence.” 
Producer Davis summarized 
the program’s purpose by say- 
ing: “America must not over- 
react to the swirling currents 
of the age. There are many 
motives beneath the anger and 
the urgency of protest today; 
but pervading it all is a ramp- 
ant idealism. Some of it is un- 
real and unreachable. Much 
more of it calls on the Nation 
to make its deeds match the 
language of its promises.” 


